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Editorial: 


PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


last decade, with particular reference to public 

assistance, was due primarily to the fact that the 
nation-wide economic depression brought great num- 
bers of people to dependence or near dependence on 
governmental relief, thus forcing this function of 
government into the foreground of our thinking. 
The volume of expenditure is not necessarily a test 
of social values. But public welfare, particularly in 
its public assistance phases, is of great importance 
to the community because of its close interrelation- 
ships with health, education, recreation, housing, and 
security. 


Tie REBIRTH of public welfare services in the 


Public welfare has in recent years been closely 
identified with the profession of social work. The 
wise politician knows that the administration of 
public welfare funds involves political dangers, and 
to a large extent responsibility for the control of the 
expenditure of vast funds and the contact with great 
numbers of beneficiaries has been placed with profes- 
sional social workers. The social worker, however, 
is a threat to the old school politician’s way of life, 
and he has been accordingly hated and feared by 
that political group. The social worker fills jobs to 
which the politician ordinarily makes appointments, 
and the social worker administers funds and gives 
services which, it seems to him, could mean much 
politically. There is an encouraging trend towards 


the choice of public officials who have qualities of 
statesmanship and who may be expected to have an 
interest in effective public administration. 

The Federal Social Security Board has done an 
outstanding job in setting standards of performance 
through its requirements of state-wide plans involv- 
ing competent personnel, selected on a merit basis, 
and through its insistence that the status of the in- 
dividual employe be protected so long as his services 
are of an acceptable standard. 

Public welfare today reflects a new conscience in 
the community. Its achievements in the field of 
social insurance and public assistance constitute a 
social revolution. The insistence of the American 
people that society has an obligation to furnish an 
opportunity for employment, and the general interest 
in compulsory medical insurance, are only two indi- 
cations of this revolution. It is the responsibility of 
public social agencies to hold fast to ideals of pro- 
fessional service, and not to allow services to become 
routine. As public welfare services become more 
and more deeply rooted in our American life, they 
will increasingly set the standard for administration 
in government and the leaven of public welfare will 
extend through the whole structure. 


JosepH L. Moss, Treasurer 
American Public Welfare Association 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN CUNFERENCE, MEXICO CITY 





have so many citizens of so many countries had 

such opportunities to consider together the 
problems and methods of international cooperation 
in fields other than those of military strategy and mili- 
tary supply. The greatest hope for continued inter- 
national collaboration in the postwar period lies in 
the habits of joint consideration and joint action with 
respect to economic and social problems established 
since Pearl Harbor. The Hot Springs Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, the Bretton Woods Monetary 
and Financial Conference, the International Aviation 
Conference in Chicago, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Conferences and meetings, meetings 
of educational authorities, all have paved the way for 
the work of the United and Associated Nations in 
San Francisco in setting up a General World Or- 
ganization which will provide the means for con- 
tinued cooperative effort in political, economic, and 
social fields. 

Within the region of the western hemisphere no 
seeds of a world war have ever germinated. Through- 
out more than 50 years there has been a steady 
growth, accelerated greatly in the last 15 years, of a 
body of agreed principles upon which international 
relationships under law and order can be maintained. 
These accomplishments in developing the _inter- 
American system provide an illustration of the possi- 
bilities of associated endeavor of nations equal in their 
sovereign rights and juridicial capacity but varying 
in financial and economic resources and military 
strength, and give ground for hope of success in 
establishing an international order which will make 
world wars in the future matters only of history and 
legend. 


N= BEFORE during the course of a great war 


Mexico City 


HE CULMINATION of years of gradual development 

of inter-American policy was reached in Mexico 
City, and affords the opportunity for the American 
Republics to go to San Francisco in full faith and 
confidence in the purposes of each of the nations sig- 
natory to the Final Act of the Conference, and with 
full freedom in the presentation of their views and 
suggestions on Dumbarton Oaks to the San Francisco 


Conference. The indivisibility of the unity of the 


peoples of America was affirmed in the declaration on 
Argentina, and I am confident that the Argentine 
Nation, declared by the Mexico City Conference to 
be an integral part of the Union of the American 
Republics, sooner or later will find the way to accept 
the opportunity opened to her “to express her con- 
formity with and adherence to the principles and 
declarations which are the results of the Conference 
of Mexico,” to implement a policy of cooperative 
action with the other American nations, and to 
achieve her incorporation into the United Nations. 

The fact that the women of the Americas were 
represented at Mexico by the President of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, Minerva Bernar- 
dino of the Dominican Republic, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Amalia de Castillo Ledén of Mexico, augurs 
well for the increasing opportunity of American 
women to make their contribution to peace and jus- 
tice among and within nations. In the United States 
delegation Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, who 
made a significant contribution to the work of the 
Conference on the inter-American system and its re- 
lation to the future World Organization, and the 
author, who worked on social questions, had full 
opportunity to participate in the Conference as ad- 
visers in the United States delegation. — 

The Mexico City Conference considered and adopted 
many resolutions expressing the aspirations of the 
peoples of the Americas for a fuller, more secure, 
more productive life in both the material and the 
spiritual understanding of that term. These aspira- 
tions and the expressed convictions of responsible 
ministers of state that governments must energetically 
and decisively deal with these problems, were de- 
veloped against a background of very realistic con- 
sideration of immediate and pressing issues. These 
included the security of the American countries 
against aggression from within or without the hemi- 
sphere; the protection of their domestic economies 
against sudden shock which would result from abrupt 
termination of United States contracts when the needs 
for war supplies diminish or cease; and the willing- 
ness of the more advanced countries to share their 
scientific resources and skilled personnel with coun- 
tries with fewer resources for harnessing science to 
the effort to raise the level of health and the standards 
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of living of the people. 
In AGREEMENT 


HE REPRESENTATIVE character of the United States 
Miadinies, including business, farm, and labor 
groups, and representatives of both the legislative and 
the executive branches of government, lent great 
weight to the belief that the agreements entered into 
there, to be implemented in various ways through 
legislative and executive action, would meet the ap- 
proval of the people of the United States and would 
receive favorable consideration by both Congress and 
the Executive Departments. Senator Connally and 
Senator Austin made outstanding contributions to the 
work of the Conference and have expressed them- 
selves to the Senate as being in enthusiastic accord 
with its accomplishments. 


“A SENsE oF SECURITY” 


MONG THE MosT notable achievements of the Con- 

ference were the Act of Chapultepec, greatly 
strengthening existing commitments for mutual aid 
in defence of the security of the hemisphere; the 
declaration on Argentina; the resolutions on the 
further development of the inter-American system 
and its relation to the World Organization; and the 
suggestions with reference to Dumbarton Oaks and 
acceptance of that plan as the basis for the Conference 
in San Francisco. Important resolutions concerned 
human rights, including the essential rights of man, 
the rights of women, and opposition to racial dis- 
crimination. A vitally important resolution recog- 
nized the essential obligation of the American Re- 
publics, not only to suppress but after the war to 
promote free exchange of information among their 
peoples, and to guarantee free and impartial access 
to sources of information. 

In the economic field, resolutions on wartime con- 
trols, economic adjustments during the transition 
period, collaboration in reconversion, renewal of cap- 
ital equipment, and particularly the Economic Char- 
ter of the Americas, should do much to allay fears 
in the other American Republics of hasty and in- 
considerate action on our part that might have a 
disruptive effect on their economies. The Economic 
Charter declares that “the two pillars on which a 
positive economic program can be built to satisfy the 
basic desires of the peoples of the Americas are rising 
levels of living and the economic liberty that will 
encourage full production and employment.” It is 
stated, further, that these “basic objectives can be 
attained only through a sense of security and freedom 
of opportunity derived from the acceptance of re- 


sponsibility of all the Americas for cooperation toward 
these ends.” 


A DectaraTiIon oF Sociat PrinciPLes 


HE DELEGATES came to Mexico City with problems 
Ter Argentina, of Dumbarton Oaks, of the reorgan- 
ization of the inter-American system, and the eco- 
nomic problems of the transitional and postwar 
periods uppermost in their minds. But underlying 
all these considerations was recognition of the basic 
importance of the vital resources of America—the 
health, intelligence, character, and economic and 
social opportunity of the American peoples. These 
concerns found expression in resolutions submitted 
by a number of countries and in the work of the 
Committee on Social Questions, one of the two com- 
mittees of the fourth Commission on Post-War Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems. 

To the resolutions before this committee Senora 
Amalia de Castillo Ledén, Vice-President of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, made a great 
contribution in her Charter for Women and Children 
and her proposals for inter-American cooperation in 
behalf of European children. The chairman of the 
committee. Dr. Joao Carlos Vital of Brazil, and the 
reporter, His Excellency Victor Andrade, Ambassador 
from Bolivia to the United States, made outstanding 
contributions. Especially notable was the work of the 
reporter in redrafting and consolidating proposals on 
labor, social security, and social welfare, from Brazil, 
the Dominican Republic, Mexico and the United 
States. 

Five resolutions were reported by the committee, 
adopted by the Conference, and made part of the 
Final Act. These five resolutions dealt with health 
security; inclusion of social questions in the technical 
economic conference to be held in Washington this 
summer; resolutions pertaining to the family, women 
and children; and the most important document 
drawn up by the committee—a document deserving 
to be ranked with the Economic Charter of the Amer- 
icas as one of the major statements of the Conference 
—the “Declaration of Social Principles of America.” 

The Declarations begin by proclaiming that man 
must be the center of interest of all efforts of peoples 
and governments, and that the failure of any nation 
to adopt just and humane labor conditions is an 
obstacle in the path of other nations which desire to 
comply with that indispensable principle. It is af- 
firmed that the conditions of poverty, infirmity, and 
lack of culture, under which a part of the populations 
of the Latin American countries has lived because of 
adverse factors, must be overcome or resolved for the 
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sake of the rehabilitation of the American commu- 
nity. To attain such an end, the sincere and firm 
collaboration of all the countries of the continent is 
indispensable, particularly those which have attained 
greater economic and financial capacity. 


A Carrer ror WoMEN AND CHILDREN 


HE Cuarter for Women and Children calls for the 
Eaaheden or putting into effect of prior agree- 
ments and recommendations concerning women, 
children, and the family. The Charter recommends 
national studies of the problems of women and the 
vocational and professional opportunities of women 
in the postwar period; the establishment of sections 
devoted to women and children in national depart- 
ments of health, labor, and social welfare, these sec- 
tions to be in charge of qualified women or admin- 
istered with their full cooperation. Lastly, the Charter 
urges a broad study of all aspects of family life and 
the problems of women and children, as well as the 
opportunities, services, and protection available to 
them. It suggests that this study should be carried 
on by the Inter-American Commission of Women in 
cooperation with the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood and other interested 
international organizations, and reported to a future 
conference. 


Tue CHALLENGE 


HE APPLICATION of the principles enunciated in 

these resolutions constitutes a challenge to the 
people of all the American Republics. That they are 
more than words is testified to by the increasingly 
comprehensive programs of social security which are 
being put into effect in the American Republics, the 
advances in labor organization and labor legislation, 
and the spirit of the Conference which represents the 
conviction on the part of many people in all the 
Americas that the ultimate aim of all political and 
economic policy is the welfare of the citizen. 

After Mexico, what? The first step is the work to 
be done at San Francisco, setting up the World Or- 
ganization to which inter-American policies and inter- 
American systems must be fully related if they are 
to have their opportunity to develop peaceful rela- 
tions and rising standards of living in the Americas. 
We know beyond doubt that the destiny of America 
is a part of world destiny. If the objectives of San 
Francisco are to be achieved, all of our people must 
understand them, and support our participation in 
the World Organization to be established. 

Within the world system, the peace, freedom, and 
prosperity of the western hemisphere depend upon 
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general public understanding of the policies that are 
essential and the reasons why they are necessary. 
There must be widespread knowledge of the racial, 
cultural, economic, and political foundations upon 
which the social and political institutions and customs 
of the American peoples are erected. Travel, exchange 
of technical and scientific information and personnel, 
sharing in the rich cultural resources of all the Amer- 
icas, will contribute to the development of a climate 
favorable to peace, fruitful cooperation, and increas- 
ingly close bonds of friendship and understanding, 

Public policy must be founded upon realistic con 
sideration of actual conditions, not on wishful think- 
ing. It must be developed in the light of history and 
the insights of sociology and of cultural intercourse. 
In the growth of the inter-American system we have 
an inspiring demonstration of the possibilities of in- 
ternational relations based on growing trust and 
understanding and on recognition of the equal regard 
to which all nations, strong and weak, pledged to 
peaceful cooperation based on justice and freedom, 
are entitled. May it come to full fruition here in the 
western hemisphere, and serve to promote mutual 
cooperation based on equal respect throughout the 
world. 

Excerpt from Provisional English Translation of Final 
Act of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 


War and Peace, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, February 21 to 
March 8, 1945. (pp. 68-71). 


LVIII 


DECLARATION OF SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF 
AMERICA 


WHEREAS: 


One of the essential objectives of the future inter- 
national organization is that of obtaining international 
cooperation in the solution of social problems, directed 
toward the improvement of the material conditions of 
the working classes of all countries; 

Many of the principles adopted at the different Inter- 
national Labor Conferences have not yet been approved 
by the public authorities of all the American countries, 
and, consequently, it would be desirable if such standards 
of the rights of labor were effectively incorporated in the 
life of the peoples of this continent, and if the adoption 
thereof were considered as a question of public interest; 

In order to seek the solution of problems arising from 
risks inherent in the loss of wages for reasons beyond 
the control of the worker, integrated programs of social 
security are necessary, which should include measures 
for industrial safety and an adequate system of compen- 
sation, or be closely related to such measures; 

To fulfill its aim the minimum wage must be flexible, 
in order that its remunerative capacity may protect and 
increase the purchasing power of the worker, in har- 
mony and equilibrium with the changing conditions of 


time and place. 
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Tue INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF 
War anv Peace Dectares: 

1. That it recognizes and proclaims that man must 
be the center of interest of all efforts of peoples and gov- 
ernments. 

2. That the failure of any nation to adopt just and 
humane labor conditions is an obstacle in the path of 
other nations which desire to comply with that indispens- 
able principle. 

3. That the family, as a social unit, is a fundamental 
institution, it being necessary that the State take measures 
to assure family moral stability, its economic improve- 
ment, and its social welfare. 

4. That poverty, malnutrition, sickness and ignorance 
are lamentable and transitory situations of human life, 
and that the American nations will undertake to combat 
them energetically and decisively. 

5. That the conditions of poverty, infirmity, and lack 
of culture, under which a part of the populations of the 
Latin-American countries has lived because of adverse 
factors, must be overcome or resolved for the sake of the 
rehabilitation of the American community. To attain 
such an end, the sincere and firm collaboration of all the 
countries of the Continent is indispensable, particularly 
those which have attained higher levels of economic and 
financial capacity. 

6. That, from a general point of view, the State should 
supervise and aid social and economic initiative, encour- 
aging private action to cooperate for the realization of 
these purposes. Since education, public health, and social 
assistance and welfare are effective means for achieving 
a rise in the standard of living, the attention of all the 
American nations will be focused upon these services. 

7. That the American nations consider access to articles 
essential to life, such as adequate food, healthful housing 
and clothing, constitutes a service which must be stimu- 
lated by the governments, and also carried on in a sup- 
plementary way whenever private activity does not suc- 
ceed in meeting the fundamental needs of the peoples and 
whenever the laws and economic policy of each country 
permit. 

8. That the American nations agree that labor condi- 
tions with respect to remuneration, hours and conditions 
of work must be attended to with special care and, in 
any event, in such a manner that the well-being and 
prerogatives essential to human dignity are guaranteed. 

9. That the nations of the Continent are determined 
that they will in this way encourage the vital, economic, 
moral and social rehabilitation of the American peoples, 
evaluating them as human beings, increasing their ca- 
pacity to work and broadening their consuming power, 
in order that they may enjoy a life that is better, happier 
and more useful to humanity. 

10. That it is further recognized that, although the 
outlays which social welfare services require represent a 
charge on the economy of the countries, they will result 
in effective improvement of labor output, economic pro- 
duction and living standards in general. 

11. That the American nations reiterate the necesstiy 
for ratifying the principles adopted at the various Inter- 
national Labor Conferences and express their desire that 
these standards of social right, inspired by lofty con- 
siderations of humanity and justice, will be incorporated 
in the legislation of all the nations of the continent. 


RECOMMENDS: 


1. The adoption in all the American republics, as a 
matter of international public interest, of social legislation 
protecting the working population and furnishing guar- 
antees and rights, on a scale not lower than that indi- 
cated in the conventions and recommendations of the 
International Labor Organization, ‘at least on the follow- 
ing matters: 

(a) Fixing of a minimum living wage, calculated on 
the basis of the living conditions peculiar to the geog- 
raphy and economy of each American country; maximum 
daily working hours; night work; work of women; work 
of minors; and recompense for rest periods; 

(b) Adoption of laws or appropriate agreements put- 
ting into effect standards protecting the worker against 
the different risks which should be covered in accordance 
with the principles of welfare, assistance and social se- 
curity, approved by the International Labor Conferences 
and by the Inter-American Conference on Social Security; 

(c) Provision by the State of welfare and assistance 
services with respect to preventive and curative medicine, 
housing of workers, protection of mother and child, and 
nutrition; adoption of legislation establishing adequate 
means of hygiene and industrial safety and prevention of 
occupational risks; 

(d) Protection of maternity and organization of hos- 
pital and maternity services for the benefit of the worker 
and their families; 

(e) Establishment.of an adequate system of compensa- 
tion and insurance at the expense of the employer for 
occupational risks, directed, among other considerations, 
to the rehabilitation of workers in case of partial dis- 
ability; 

(f) Promotion and broadening of social security to 
cover sickness, old age, invalidity, death, maternity, and 
unemployment, in accordance with the social, economic 
and geographic conditions in each nation and in con- 
formity with universal principles in respect to these sub- 
ects; 

' (g) Recognition of the right of workers to organize, 
of the right of collective bargaining, and of the right to 
strike. 

2. That the Governments of the American Republics 
incorporate in their legislation principles which establish: 
(a) That the minimum wage which the worker ought 
to have shall be that which is considered sufficient, ac- 
cording to the conditions of each region, to meet the 
normal living requirements of the worker, and of his 
education and honest pleasures, considering him as head 
of the family; 

(b) That the minimum wage should be sufficiently 
flexible to be adapted to rising prices, in order that the 
remunerative capacity of the wage may protect and in- 
crease the purchasing power of the worker in harmony 
and equilibrium with the changing conditions of time 
and region, as well as with greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and resulting decrease in costs per unit. 

3. That all the American Republics support the Per- 
manent Inter-American Committee on Social Security 
created by the Inter-American Conference on Social Se- 
curity of Santiago de Chile in September 1942, and that 
they appoint the members of the said Committee. 


(Continued on page 120) 

















INCREASING PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING ANU 


SUPPORT OF PUBLIC WELFARE PRUGHAMS 
THROUGH THE LOCAL UNITS" 


by J. E. Batpwin, Director 
Lake County Department of Public Welfare, 
Gary, Indiana 





during the darkest days of the depression they 

tried selling. There was a good deal of varia- 
tion about the type of products selected, and the 
method of attempting to dispose of these products, 
but without exception they were all uniform in the 
statement “Thank God for the F.E.R.A.” Had it 
not been for the coming of government social work, 
they were all convinced they would have starved to 
death in the selling game. 

It certainly is a strange quirk of fate that has put 
these same people into an occupation which requires 
the most intensive kind of salesmanship. No matter 
in what part of social work a person might engage, 
salesmanship is required. 

With these facts in mind, it occurred to me that 
it would be worth while to take a quick look at the 
field of salesmanship. Many books have been writ- 
ten on the subject. One selected at random is the 
Psychology of Selling, by Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
written in the you-can-sell-anything-to-anybody days 
of 1925. In it are a great many truths which are 
probably applicable to the task of interpreting public 
welfare programs. Included is this statement, “The 
buyer, just because he is primarily interested in him- 
self, is very much interested in his own business and 
all that pertains to it, but he is not interested in the 
salesman, in his company, or in his goods. The 
only way he can become genuinely interested in 
them is to see in them something that will help him 
in his own affairs. He can be interested in what 
he can get out of the salesman’s commodity, what he 
can gain from its resale, or from its service.”* 

Another expert in the field, a Mr. Watson, wrote 
a book on the Knack of Selling. He was concerned 
with the psychological factors which cause a person 
to decide to buy something. He stated as follows, 
“Back of every mental decision a man or woman 


A GREAT MANY social workers say that for a while 





*Presented at the National Conference of Social Work, Cleveland, 
1944. 

*Strong, Edward K. Jr., The Psychology of Selling and Adver- 
tising. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1925, p. 5. 
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makes, lies a motive, lies one of these five particular 
motives: (a) gain of money, (b) gain of satisfac- 
tion, (c) satisfaction of pride, (d) satisfaction of 
caution, (e) yielding to weakness. After you have 
correctly picked the strongest motive to arouse, the 
ways of arousing it come naturally and often the 
very best part of a canvass will be quickly worked 
out if you hit upon the right motive.” 

A little later, we will discuss the parallel in the 
public welfare field, but the immediate conclusion 
is that the “buyer” of salesmanship manuals is the 
“public” of public welfare. What area of vulnera- 
bility is there in the general public which social 
workers should stress in gaining acceptance of wel- 
fare programs? 


Weicu Ir, Smett It, Taste Ir 


OOKS ON salesmanship also spend a good deal of 
B time in analyzing the desirable qualities in a 
salesman. Foremost in most of the manuals is 
the principle that a salesman must know his product, 
must himself be convinced of the essential impor- 
tance of what he is selling. One of the axioms in 
salesmanship is that a salesman should, in order to 
understand his product, do the following to it: 
“Weigh it, smell it, taste it, pound it, take it to pieces, 
put it together, listen to it, squeeze it, shake it, roll it, 
spread it, pour it, bite it, file it and whittle it, burn 
it, freeze it, soak it, saw it, cook it, eat it, kick it, 
run it, stop it, bang it.”* Perhaps it is the safe state- 
ment that the social workers who felt themselves to 
be such miserable failures prior to the coming of 
F.E.R.A. did not follow this particular advice. Cer- 
tainly since then they have probably done all these 
things to social work. 

Much time is spent in the usual sales manual about 
the seller’s ability to size up the buyer. The indi- 
vidual approach to each buyer after a careful analysis 
of the salient points in the man’s character is recom- 





"Ibid. p. 361. 
"Ibid. p. 129. 
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mended. Again there is much that could be carried 
over to the social worker in the public welfare office. 


Tue “Bic IpEa” 


EATURED IN books on salesmanship and advertis- 
F ing is the selection by the salesman of the 
“big idea” which his product represents. Every 
product has one feature which can be stressed above 
all others. 

What is the “big idea” in public welfare work? 


‘What is that characteristic which will immediately 


tickle the fancy of everyone? Certainly unless we 
know that, and are agreed upon it, and push it, with 
somewhat the same methods of a sales campaign, we 
cannot hope to do any important interpretive work 
about welfare programs. 

In my opinion there is a great lack of uniformity 
in the “big idea” as selected by various welfare de- 
partments. Some of those that have apparently been 
selected follow: 

Support Us Because Our Program Is Humani- 
tarian. Certainly this lead has been used by many 
private social agencies and community chests. Most 
all campaign posters feature a lovable little child 
presumably in hope of exciting this humanitarian 
impulse. We in public welfare who have dealt with 
the Aid for Dependent Children’s program know 
that this is not as exciting a vehicle, at least to the 
legislators, as a picture of an old man. Nevertheless, 
the concept of humanitarianism has a long and hon- 
orable past. In the book of Deuteronomy we find 
the suggestion that a little grain should be left in 
the fence corner for the stranger and the fatherless 
child. In the writings of St. Augustine we learn 
that “nothing cleanseth the soul like alms-giving.” 
Many people cling tenaciously to the point of view 
that the only possible means of selling a public wel- 
fare program is around the philosophy that “I am 
my brother’s keeper.” : 

See How Efficient We Are. Advocates of this 
particular school of thought, when making public 
statements, when issuing reports, when being quoted 
in the newspapers, are always stressing the number 
of ineligible people that have been weeded out, the 
number of withdrawals from assistance or the num- 
ber of rejected cases. Likewise, the cost of the pro- 
gram, declining caseloads and commensurate declines 
in administrative costs are featured together with 
voluminous tables of statistics. 

The Cost Is No Object. This is the reverse of the 
efficiency approach and is often used. “Money is no 
object, the important thing is to get the grocery 
orders out. Certainly these people need all the money 


we can give them,” are the slogans employed. 

Of Course, You Will Never Understand It. The 
mystery of social service work is stressed here. In 
writing reports, advocates of this school tend to awe 
and impress the buying public. The confidential 
aspect of the work, the secrecy of the goings-on, the 
employment of technical terminology, all are fea- 
tured. After all, the doctors have gotten away with 
writing prescriptions in Latin and lawyers have wan- 
tonly tossed about the terms of Aabeas corpus, de 
bonis non, and ipso facto for many years; why 
shouldn’t the social worker use the same technique? 


MINIMUM. STANDARDS 


HERE ARE MANY possible big ideas in public wel- 

fare. I am going to add to the list by suggest- 
ing two more. To me they are the most im- 
portant. 

The first of these I shall choose to call the “mini- 
mum standards” theory. It is my firm conviction 
that the really big idea is that a public welfare depart- 
ment exists to establish a basic minimum of income 
below which no citizen in a community shall be 
allowed to fall. This idea was stated extremely well 
by a lay committee making a study of welfare needs 
in Pennsylvania in 1936. “Public assistance is now 
increasingly recognized as an act of enlightened self- 
interest on the part of the community directed to 
conserving the powers of all its members so that they 
may more fully discharge their proper responsibility 
to themselves, to their dependents and to the com- 
munity of which they are a part.”* 

Another way of expressing it is by use of the con- 
cept “the germ of poverty.” This germ can no more 
be confined to the community in which it springs 
up than can the germ of diphtheria or typhoid fever. 
It is of special importance to the rest of us to see 
that this germ does not exist anywhere. 

I believe that this is the truly big idea in public 
welfare because it seems to line up with the psy- 
chology of selling. The buyer, or taxpayer, can un- 
derstand this point of view and he becomes inter- 
ested in the commodity “public welfare” because it 


directly affects his well-being. 


CoMMUNITY PRIDE 


HERE Is ONE Other big idea. Perhaps it is a part 
of the one just stated. It may be called “pa- 
triotism.” I think it is basic in every person to 
be proud of his country, his state, and his community. 
I do not believe he wants to have people suffering. 





“Levy, Harold P., A Study in Public Relations. Russell Sage 
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I believe it is a blow to his pride when this occurs. 
Bradley Buell stated this same thing, with slightly 
different emphasis, in the February 1943 issue of 
Channels. “Our average citizen wants his commun- 
ity to be a good place in which to live and he knows 
that if too many people have too many problems, his 
city and his community are not as good as they 
might be.”® 


“Tue Pusuic” Vs. “Pustics” 


SHOULD LIKE to leave the subject of salesmanship 
| for the time being and turn to another subject 
which we must have in mind in indulging in 
any adequate discussion of this subject. Harold P. 
Levy has written a book on the interpretation of 
public welfare. He believes that public welfare de- 
partments spend too much time interpreting their 
work to a so-called vague, general “public.” In his 
opinion, the general public, or the public, must be 
broken down into its component parts before any 
intelligent plan of interpretation can be worked out. 
In Mr. Levy’s opinion, there are several “publics.” 
The first and foremost is the legislature. It is inter- 
esting to think of the legislature as a public, or, in 
the terms of the salesman, a buyer of public welfare 
programs. Too often social workers think of the 
legislature as a force opposite to the one in which 
social work should move, a restraining influence, an 
enemy pitted against the development of good wel- 
fare programs. Certainly it is more healthy to think 
of the legislature as another public requiring indi- 
vidualized sales approach on the part of public wel- 
fare officials. 

The second public is made up of pressure groups. 
A special technique for working with pressure groups 
is needed. 

The third public is grouped under what Mr. Levy 
calls citizens organizations. Included here are Leagues 
of Women Voters, Service Clubs, the American Le- 
gion, and the many other groups that have the wel- 
fare of the community as a part of their reason for 
existence. With them, still another approach is 
needed. 

The fourth public is the client. A good deal of 
attention is paid in his book to the client group, the 
client’s relatives and the various collateral contacts 
that are made about the client’s problems. It is esti- 
mated that in. the State of Pennsylvania during a 
year’s time, the members of the public welfare de- 
partment made contact with over a fourth of the 
people of the entire state. Certainly the public rela- 





"Buell, Bradley, ‘‘57 Varieties Without a Leader,” Channels, N. Y., 
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tions value of this group cannot be overlooked. 

His fifth and final public is the department itself. 
We could profitably spend many pages on this idea, 
but space is permitted to observe only two things: 
(1) an administrator has a continuous job of selling 
to his own staff, and (2) each employee of a depart- 
ment should be considered to have public relations 
responsibilities. 


Four Toots 


T WOULD BE well to spend some time in consider- 
| ing the ways open to welfare departments in 
gaining support from the five various publics 
with which we have to deal. It is virtually impos- 
sible to analyze all the mechanisms that we use. 
Four have been selected with the hope that some 
very brief observations on them might stimulate fur- 
ther thinking. 

Each county department initiates and answers a 
tremendous number of letters during the year. Let- 
ters are of tremendous importance in shaping public 
opinion. Letters are sometimes cherished as fond 
possessions and other times angrily tossed in the 
wastebasket. Each letter is an opportunity to increase 
public understanding of the philosophy under which 
the department operates. Each department would do 
well to study its policies about letter-writing and 
analyze them for their public relations value. 

It is impossible to stay out of the newspapers when 
one is connected with the public welfare program. 
I am not going to attempt to state any cardinal 
principles for happy relations with the press. Instead, 
I would like to make two simple observations. The 
first is that it is a mistake to wait until the newspa- 
per calls you about welfare matters. The second is 
that in my experience all newspaper editors and 
news writers have some kind of urge for civic im- 
provement. A cousin of the bug that bit social 
workers has taken a mild bite out of each news 
writer. Viewed from this angle, newsmen may be 
considered as professional colleagues and not fifth- 
columnists. 

Speeches by members of the department can do 
much to win support of programs. Service organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, P.T.A.’s, and other civic groups 
are usually in desperate circumstances to secure 
speakers. It seems only natural that the department 
should take advantage of every opportunity to speak 
and to create such opportunities when necessary. 
Affiliations with organizations of this kind should 
be encouraged on the part of the staff members. 
Thus, in neighborhood groups as well as in large or- 


ganizational meetings, the opportunity for increasing 
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public understanding will develop. 

As a rule, local welfare departments have the 
wherewithal for putting out some kind of publica- 
tion; some printed or mimeographed document. I 
think it is a safe statement that where the cost can- 
not be secured out of the regular budget of the de- 
partment, there are generally enough civic organiza- 
tions willing to underwrite it. Who of us has not 
heard from a member of the lay public, “If people 
only knew more about what you are trying to do.” 

The Chicago Welfare Association, under Mr. 
George Klupar, sends out a short monthly bulletin 
to a limited mailing list. Controversial issues are 
selected and discussed in these bulletins. Many other 
communities probably do likewise. 

A great many local welfare departments put out 
annual reports. The writing of an annual report is 
the least that a county department can do to give an 
account of its activities to the tax-paying public. 
Annual reports may take many forms. They can 
be limited to an expenditure of funds, or they may 
be straight dissertation, an expository statement on 
the part of the director about his “commodity.” Per- 
sonally, I think the most successful annual report is 
the one which lets the “commodity” sell itself. By 
this I mean that the report should be made up of 
the stories of people who have needed the services 
of the department. I believe these stories can more 
powerfully prove a point than a hundred pages of 
dissertation. Furthermore, a report of this nature 


will be read. 
Competitor Or CoLLEAGuE 


F I WERE to find any fault with Harold Levy’s 

book in its analysis of the various publics and the 

mechanisms for influencing them, it would be 
that it is admittedly written for a state agency. I 
believe if the book had been written from the local 
point of view, another public would have been added 
and it would be called the “Council of Social Agen- 
cies.” It is natural, of course, that this public would 
be overlooked by anyone studying state government. 

What the “public” of the council of social agencies 
thinks about the welfare department is of tremendous 
importance. A public welfare department can be a 
competitor for the community interest or a colleague 
with the other social agencies in a particular com- 
munity. It behooves a county welfare department 
to be closely affiliated with a council of social agen- 
cies, to be interested in the programs which the 
council is sponsoring, to take a definite part in the 
planning activities and in many instances to lend 
support to council enterprises. 


This is advantageous from several points of view. 
In the first instance, it gives workers in a county 
welfare department an awareness of the total com- 
munity, the relationship which the welfare depart- 
ment has to the entire social service structure and a 
consciousness of the gaps in this structure. In the 
second place, there is a reciprocal aspect. Well- 
informed staff and board members of private agen- 
cies will be working for a better county welfare 
department. In the third place, we owe it to the 
public served by the various social agencies of a 
community to present a well-organized, coordinated 
set of programs for their usage. 


Let’s Work ToGETHER 


fare agencies in a community is so ably stated 
in an article in Channels that 1 want to quote 
somewhat liberally from it. Many Swain Routzahn 
has the following to say: “In the health and welfare 
services we have as yet nothing which corresponds 
even on a very modest scale to the O.W.I. No 
office of welfare information gives the public an 
over-all view of what the needs are, where these 
social services are going, and what are their objec- 
tives.”° 
In this same issue there is a powerful article by 
Bradley Buell entitled “Fifty-Seven Varieties Without 
a Leader.” Mr. Buell states, “Today and in the fu- 
ture public relations must first make intelligible the 
entire program, welfare, health and recreation, and 
regardless of the governmental or voluntary nature 
of its support, it must be able to ‘sell the line’ to 
interpret the fundamental characteristics of the prod- 
uct that give unit to the display of its innumerable 
specialized articles. Only such a background can 
give significance to the rich content of each particu- 
lar unit.”"" And again, “Today and for the future 
they key that can unlock the door to good relations 
between social work and the community, which is 
its public, the compass that can guide that public 
through the intricacies of a total program of service, 
simple, sound, understandable and continuous inter- 
pretation of the major problems of the people whom 
that program is designed to serve.”* 
What I have said about the public welfare depart- 
ments’ use of the council of social agencies applies 
equally well to other similar units, such as regional 


Te NEED for cooperation between health and wel- 
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conferences of social work, associations of child edu- 
cation, and many others. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PEOPLE 


local community sympathizes with the philosophy 

that assistance should be granted to those in need 
and that it should be adequate and of sufficient 
amount to keep a person in decency and health. 
Yet in very many instances the voice of the local 
person is not made known before the tax-appropriat- 
ing officials. Certain forces are organized into tax- 
payers’ associations, or chambers of commerce, and 
very effectively argue for low-cost government. 

In Indiana, about a third of the cost of the welfare 
program is borne out of a county tax levy. The 
appropriating body is called the “County Council.” 
I have attended many Council hearings in Indiana 
where not a single voice was raised in favor of the 
welfare department other than that of the director 
or an occasional board member. Included in the 
public hearings were such people as representatives 
of the farm bureau, representatives of state-wide tax- 
payers’ associations and disgruntled clients. All that 
these members of the appropriating body could hear 
were things detrimental to the welfare program. 
This is not typical of the community in which any 
of those welfare departments existed. 

In other counties in the state where adequate 
funds have been obtained, other voices have made 
themselves known to the county councils. They have 
been from labor, from women’s organizations and 
church leaders. They have appeared to take an in- 
terest in the budget and insisted that it was to their 
advantage to have adequate assistance granted to in- 
dividual clients. In my opinion, it is the local ad- 
ministrator’s fault if the forces favoring adequate 
grants have not been organized and brought to bear 
on the tax-appropriating and law-making officials. 


I Is MY conviction that the average citizen in any 


Get Out anp Work 


tion, the public relations value of which I think 

is often overlooked by county welfare units. I 
refer to the alertness with which a department accepts 
responsibility for doing something about unmet needs 
in a community. I have already referred to the im- 
portance of a close relationship with councils of social 
agencies. I am not recommending stepping on the 
toes of other organizations and their programs. If 
we wish to build a reputation of being an organiza- 
tion concerned with the welfare of the entire com- 
munity, then we must invite responsibility for situa- 


Tom is another phase of community participa- 


tions which are apparently not being met by anyone 
else or any other organization. 

If a county welfare department makes any ap- 
proach to the reputation we would like to see it have, 
it is because of the alertness of the board and the 
staff to concentrate in those areas where imagina- 
tion, foresight and perspective pay dividends, namely 
to accept the service responsibilities that are implied 
in all welfare programs, 

In attempting to secure better understanding of 
welfare programs, local departments have really had 
to sell two things. One is the concept of case work 
and its use by social workers, and the second is the 
development of programs which provide adequate 
assistance. It is well to keep in mind that these two 
objectives are not necessarily inter-related. I believe 
their apparent inseparability has definitely compli- 
cated the better understanding of each of these ob- 
jectives. 


LookING aT ToMorRow 


HAVE STATED so far that to secure greater under- 

standing of public welfare programs, a consid- 

erable degree of salesmanship is required and 
that, as a result, it seems essential that we study the 
fundamentals of the psychology of selling. I have 
also stated that it seems of basic importance that we 
decide what the “big idea” is in the product that we 
are selling. Finally, I wish to say that I think it is 
important to examine the “future of the company.” 
If we can foresee what is likely to occur in the field 
of public welfare in the next few decades, it should 
help us in concentrating on that area of interpreta- 
tion which is most likely to be basic. 

In reaching any conclusions in this area, I think 
we must pay heed to the fact that we are witnessing 
the emergence of private practitioners in the field of 
social work and to observe that in at least four cities 
of the United States at the present time social work- 
ers have “hung out a shingle.” Secondly, I think 
we must observe that beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
the insurance programs are going to be tremendously 
enhanced and many of the cases now on old age 
assistance and aid to dependent children will be 
automatically cancelled off our rolls. 

With these two above facts in mind, it seems to 
me we should closely examine our practice of insist- 
ing that social workers and assistance programs are 
forever intertwined. We can never establish the cor- 
rect reputation for public welfare departments as long 
as we are completely identified with relief-giving 
activities and with relief-giving activities that are of 
the barest subsistence levels. 











THE WORK-STUUY PLAN— 
ONE METHOD OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


by Rosetta FisHER, Administrative Supervisor, 
Department of Welfare, New York City 





TAFF training and staff development is an essential responsibility of the ad- 

ministration of every department of public welfare. 

Miss Rosetta Fisher, an Administrative Supervisor in our Department, has written 
this article for the purpose of dealing specifically with one phase of our training 
program, namely the Work-Study Plan. She also includes brief descriptions of the 
variety of plans which have been utilized within the New York Department. 

Miss Fisher's article describes one way of offering staff members an opportunity 
for professional social work training. We hope that our Work-Study Plan may 
prove of interest to other public welfare administrators and executives. We recognize 
that this particular approach will hold special interest to public welfare departments 
in those states, cities, and counties having ready access to schools of social work. 
Each cooperative Work-Study Plan with schools of social work will necessarily 
need to be adapted to the particular setting of both the school of social work and 
the public welfare department. 

March 10, 1945 
H. W. Marsu 
Commissioner of Welfare, 
New York City 








N ocToBER 1943, the New York Department of 

Welfare initiated a Work-Study Plan in coopera- 

tion with the New York School of Social Work 
of Columbia University. This project, which provided 
field supervision by the Department of eight assistant 
supervisors on leave from their official assignments, 
was the outcome of some months of discussion by 
the Department, the New York School, and the 
School of Social Work of Fordham University. It 
reflected the desire of the Department to provide 
opportunity for professional training for members 
of the staff who had demonstrated through years of 
service their interest and capacity. Of basic impor- 
tance was the Department’s concern to continue its 
high standards of service to the community and to 
implement them through continued emphasis on the 
value of professional training. 

This program was a further link in a chain of 
methods of staff development which have been util- 
ized either by the Department of Welfare or its 
predecessors, including the Department of Public 
Welfare, the Board of Child Welfare, and the Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau. For example, the Division of 
Old-Age Assistance of the former Department of 
Public Welfare had included in its personnel a so- 


called “educational supervisor” whose primary respon- 
sibility was staff development, and the former Emer- 
gency Welfare Bureau had not only provided orienta- 
tion training for members of the investigatory staff 
from its inception, but had developed a continuous 
program of in-service training with increasing em- 
phasis over the years on the application of case 
work to the administration of public assistance. 
Methods and techniques of investigation, the integra- 
tion of the public assistance case load, problems of 
supervision, special employment situations—these in- 
dicate the variety of content and reflect also the ad- 
ministrative needs which predominated at a given 
time. Other methods of staff development utilized 
individual scholarships granted by the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration to a selected group 
of staff members to enable them to secure professional 
training. In addition, there had been available to 
individual staff members over a number of years, 
half-rate tuition scholarships for individual courses 
which were offered by the two schools of social work 
in the city, the New York School of Social Work, 
and the School of Social Work of Fordham Univer- 
sity—in recognition of the Department’s services in 
the field supervision of their students. 


Tue Neep ror ANOTHER PLAN 





oweEveR, none of these plans, with the exception 
H of the State Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration scholarships, provided an integrated plan 
of courses and supervised field work. Many individual 
staff members interested in professional training had 
requested and were granted educational leaves. Since 
their requests were not within administrative control 
and since they sometimes were made at inopportune 
times by grades of staff in which shortages of per- 
sonnel might exist, it was sometimes necessary to 
refuse requests. Resignation sometimes followed, oc- 
casionally of the very persons whom the administra- 
tion was most interested in retaining due to their 
present qualitative performance and potentialities for 
future leadership. Another disadvantage resulting 
from the lack of administrative planning was that in 
some instances leaves of absence were terminated by 
resignation to accept other positions and the agency 
did not derive the benefit of the employee’s school 
experience. Increasing interest of the staff, expressed 
through enrollments in individual part-time courses 
and through attendance at professional conferences, 
augmented these considerations in suggesting the 
formulation of a long-term plan. Additional factors 
were the changing character of the case load, the 
integration of the public assistance case load in 
anticipation of postwar needs for public social serv- 
ices and the constant draining off by war agencies 
of the more experienced and better trained staff. 
During the course of the exploratory discussions 
between the Department and the School, several 
possible work-study plans were analyzed. These in- 
cluded both group and individual plans. The group 
method was agreed upon for the initial experiment 
(a work-study plan for an individual was initiated 
later). 


Tue First Work-Strupy UNir 


URING THE summer of 1943, the Department and 
[ihe School jointly selected a group of eight as- 
sistant supervisors to comprise the first Work-Study 
Unit. The decision that assistant supervisors comprise 
the group was based largely on the premise that a 
better-trained supervisory group would spread the 
positive results of their educational experience over 
a larger number of staff members since, upon return 
to regular assignments, the supervisor would assume 
responsibility for the supervision of from eight to 
ten investigators. Briefly, the method used in their 
selection was as follows: the Department provided 
the School with a complete list of its personnel in 
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the category of Grade 2 assistant supervisors. The 
School checked this list for students with credit at 
the School and noted the number of courses which 
had been completed satisfactorily, initially selecting 
those who had completed the largest number of 
courses, The Department then reviewed personnel 
folders eliminating those whose performance had not 
been distinctly in the outstanding group. The final 
selections were then jointly made by the Department 
and the School. 

The stipulations of the plan were briefly as follows. 
A full professional program for the selected members 
of staff was considered to be the general goal. The 
degree requirements were to be met through a com- 
bination of part-time and full-time enrollment. As 
has been indicated, all of the group had completed 
some part-time graduate work. Full-time enrollment 
for at least three quarters was required, during which 
the students would carry a combined course and 
field work program. The field work was required in 
two settings, one of which was the Department it- 
self (two quarters) and one another agency (one ‘or 
more quarters). Additional part-time work could be 
taken after the completion of the full-time require- 
ment by individuals who might not have been able 
to include all course requirements during the three 
quarters. In addition, each member of the group 
was responsible for meeting the usual requirement 
of the completion of a professional project. It was 
agreed that the Department would continue the 
current salaries of the supervisors, whose programs 
included four and a half days of field work in the 
agency and one day weekly for attendance at school 
courses. The group found that this was indeed a 
highly concentrated program; two courses were usu- 
ally taken on the one day and a third course in the 
evening. Library work was necessarily compressed 
into evenings and intervals between courses on the 
“school” day. 

The Department provided field work supervision 
in a controlled setting for two quarters or semesters 
and subsequently granted leaves of absence to be 
taken by the staff members at their own expense for 
the additional quarter. The staff members were 
placed under contract to return to the Department 
for at least one year’s service. 

At the time of writing, the initial group of seven 
students (it was necessary for one to withdraw for 
personal reasons) has completed two semesters of 
controlled field work and has been granted leaves of 
absence. Although two additional groups have since 
been selected—five students attending Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Social Work and eight attending 
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the New York School of Social Work, the material 
which follows is based primarily on supervisory 
experience with the initial group. 


An ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 


WORK-STUDY UNIT was set up in Welfare Center 

17 which covers a metropolitan area offering a 
wide diversity of case material, a variety of com- 
munity resources and accessibility to both schools of 
social work. The writer, an administrative supervisor, 
was assigned to direct and supervise the project in 
accordance with the agreement with the School that 
the agency would provide supervision of the students’ 
field work. While the Work-Study Unit utilized all 
of the facilities and services of the Welfare Center, 
for example, the specialized consultant services— 
medical, resource, employment, etc——and the mechan- 
ical services of the office set-up, the Unit was op- 
erated as a separate administrative unit. Although 
this arrangement was primarily dictated by conveni- 
ence, it offered unanticipated advantages in the fact 
that supervision and administrative control were exer- 
cised by one individual and thus it was possible to 
achieve an integration between general interpretation 
of policy and the individualized approach to a specific 
question. The disadvantages, especially the lack of 
clarity, which are necessarily inherent in a set-up 
based on a hierarchy of supervision and administra- 
tion were thus largely negated. This arrangement 
served also to provide the protective aspects essential 
in a student program. This was particularly im- 
portant bacause it was recognized that the adjustment 
of these students from the work experience to a 
learning experience was complicated by the fact that 
they were continuing in the familiar setting and 
function of the agency where they had been working. 
Another method used for the purpose of developing 
greater awareness of this as a new experience was the 
emphasis placed on the differences inherent in this 
experience. One of the first group meetings was 
utilized toward developing the concept of themselves 
as students in a learning experience. Whereas in 
their role as supervisors they had been responsible 
primarily for the quality and quantity of work per- 
formed by the workers under their supervision, as 
students they would be responsible for analyzing 
their experiences and reactions, considering the whys 
and wherefores of their activities, experimenting with 
methods—in short, with individual learning. The 
agency had clearly recognized through setting up a 
special unit which met the field work standards of 
the School that their primary obligation during this 
period was to themselves as individuals. Their re- 


sponsibility to the agency would be met upon their 
return to it after completion of all or at least the 
major portion of their professional training. 


Tue Case Loaps 


LTHOUGH initially it had been considered that each 
A individual might carry a maximum of about 35 
cases, this was modified through experience and since 
it appeared that greater educational value could be 
derived through a more intensive experience, a goal 
of 25 cases in each student load was planned. Varia- 
tions in the size of the loads were determined by the 
degree of intensive work required. Another principle 
applied was that these student supervisors retain 
the privileges as well as responsibilities inherent in 
their official rank. This meant that they assumed 
direct responsibility for authorization of relief, ap- 
proval of supplementary clothing and household al- 
lowances, etc., which are the usual responsibilities of 
assistant supervisors. 

In addition, they selected their own cases within 
certain established principles and chose those cases 
which they wished to utilize in a conference with the 
supervisor. Not only would it have been impossible 
for the supervisor to become familiar with the total 
case load, but this experienced group did not require 
supervision on a case-by-case basis. However, this 
principle of direct responsibility was not interpreted 
as providing exception to any of the usual policies 
and procedures of the Department of Welfare since 
it was considered sound that the experience be as 
realistically focused as possible. 

Two variations only to the general procedures of 
the Welfare Center were planned, namely, the stu- 
dents assumed direct responsibility for all contacts 
with hospitals and private physicians, utilizing the 
medical social worker assigned to the Welfare Center 
in her consultant capacity, and the placement inter- 
viewer who is responsible for registration and referral 
for employment, was asked not to include the clients 
of the student unit in his regularly scheduled inter- 
views. Instead, the students themselves initiated ap- 
pointments for their clients with the placement inter- 
viewers and they were themselves present at these 
interviews. In both these exceptions, it may be noted 
that the methods used by the student unit were the 
methods which the Department hopes ultimately 
will be established for the entire staff. 


Supervisors BECOME STUDENTS 


HE ORIENTATION of the supervisors to the student 
ge proved somewhat more difficult than had 
been anticipated. They felt keenly the weight of 
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their responsibility to demonstrate the value of the 
Work-Study Plan in order that the project might be 
extended and other staff members be given a similar 
opportunity. In addition, the usual readjustment of 
an experienced person from the requirements of a 
job to an academic program was complicated by other 
factors, including the physical adjustment from a desk 
assignment to a field assignment and transition from 
the planning, directing and controlling functions in- 
herent in supervision to direct case work relation- 
ships with clients. 

However, the primary source of difficulty in their 
adjustment it seemed could be attributed to the 
refocusing from an intellectual approach and content 
of experience to one which more deeply involved 
their personal emotions and reactions. It would ap- 
pear that this was closely related to the deficiencies in 
their earlier experience in the field. 

All of the members of this group had been em- 
ployed by the former Emergency Relief Bureau 
around 1933 and 1934. None of them had had 
previous experience in case work although a few 
had had limited experiences in other fields of social 
work. Due to the supervisory needs of the Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau at the time, workers with poten- 
tialities were frequently assigned to positions as ad- 
ministrative assistants, supervisory aides or as intake 
interviewers after limited experience in field practice. 
Since this was a highly selected group whose academic 
backgrounds and general performance were outstand- 
ing, none of them had remained case workers longer 
than a year. One of the group had worked only in 
the so-called Men’s Service Division of the former 
Emergency Welfare Bureau and had had limited con- 
tacts with family groups. All of them had functioned 
as case workers under the heaviest impact of the 
unemployment emergency when physical activity in 
delivering food tickets was a primary job require- 
ment and when the supervision available to them had 
been geared primarly to getting a tremendous job 
done. During the subsequent years when they them- 
selves had assumed supervisory functions, they had 
“learned” many case work concepts, particularly 
those closely related to agency function, through 
their participation in group meetings, attendance at 
in-service training seminars and in the course of their 
own supervision. However, this added content of 
understanding remained primarily in the intellectual 
area since it was untested through personal experience. 

In their contacts with clients therefore, the mem- 
bers of the group experienced directly the emotional 
impacts of deprivation, of old age, of mental and 
physical disability, of long-term dependency, of the 
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deterioration of hopes and aspirations. Dealing with 
these realities in the lives and personalities of their 
clients provided the opportunity not only for testing 
methods, for sharpening of insight, for considering 
the relationship of agency policies to individual situa- 
tions but also provided opportunity for the develop- 
ment of that awareness of self which is so essential 
a factor in case work training and practice. 


More THAN ORIENTATION 


HROUGHOUT THE two quarters the generic quality 
Tot their work was emphasized, although their 
experience was focused around the primary function 
of the department in determining eligibility for public 
assistance and in administering relief and services. 
Thus it was understood as professional training in 
the field of social case work and not merely as job 
orientation. 

Supervision utilized the method of individual 
conferences which were held on a weekly basis. 
Group meetings were also held on a weekly basis 
and supplemented by a series of so-called educational 
tours which included visits to various special sections 
and divisions of the department with the work of 
which the supervisors were less familiar. 

The initial group of cases selected by each of the 
student supervisors presented diversity so far as cate- 
gory of assistance was concerned. Each of the cate- 
gories, old age assistance, blind assistance and aid 
to dependent children was included as well as home 
relief. However, an effort was made to avoid in the 
first group of cases very complex or involved prob- 
lems. This was done not only because it was hoped 
that the simpler situations would help facilitate ad- 
justments to the field experience, but because these 
cases helped focus attention on the less dramatic 
problems in the public assistance load—problems 
around long-term dependency due to age, illness, etc. 
—which were not usually brought to the attention of 
supervisors by field workers. 

An additional factor was the consideration that 
none of the students had had direct experience in 
carrying categoric cases since all of them had carried 
only home relief cases during their earlier field ex- 
perience. 


INcREASING THE RANGE 


UBSEQUENTLY, cases added to their loads were 
G selected because they presented more critical prob- 
lems complicating economic need—unmarried moth- 
erhood, broken homes, marital and other familial 
problems, delinquency, etc. The range and variety 
of problems emphasized the fact that a presumedly 
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“residual” public assistance case load presents more 
challenging social problems than is implied in the 
term. 

Experience also pointed up the complex factors 
previously unidentified, which were frequently pre- 
sented by the cases presumed to be fairly quiescent. 
For example, some of the cases selected in the initial 
group were found to present some of the most com- 
plex and difficult social problems. These had not been 
identified by staff investigators, either because the 
individual clients lacked sufficient awareness of their 
own problems and needs to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the workers, or because the workers were not 
sufficiently sensitive to the less overt symptoms of 
maladjustment. 

Individual conferences were primarily devoted to 
the joint discussion of cases selected for conference 
by the students. Emphasis was placed on diagnostic 
thinking and on discussion of methods and technique 
in relation to hypothesis and plan, as well as on ex- 
ploration of the worker’s own role in these situations. 
The conferences served also as an opportunity for 
review of agency policy from the point of view of 
its applicability and adaption in the individual case 
and for the development of a broad philosophy of 
public case work service. 

The group meetings provided additional stimula- 
tion through opportunity for comparison of experi- 
ences and challenging questions. In rotation the mem- 
bers of the group presented cases which illustrated 
specific problems such as the large family, behavior 
difficulties of children, marital and other difficulties. 
Additional purposes also were served by the group 
meetings; for example, an early meeting included dis- 
cussion of the individual reactions of the students to 
their first experience in the field. 

Other meetings were utilized for group discussion 
of the values which the work-study experience had 
for them and for joint thinking about the implica- 
tions of experience for their own supervision upon 
their return to agency assignments. In addition, com- 
munity aspects of their field work such as contacts 
with hospitals, group work agencies, schools and 
specialized employment and vocational services were 
discussed. 


In THE COMMUNITY 


HE FIELD visits of the group were arranged in cer- 
; poe functional groupings. An entire day was spent 
in visiting the offices of the Mayor’s Official Com- 
mittee for the Wartime Care of Children, observing 
the activities at a day care center, and in a meeting 
in the Bureau of Child Welfare of the Department. 


This series focused attention on the specialized serv- 
ices of the Department in relation to children. An- 
other day was spent in visits to sections and divisions 
concerned with public relations—the Division of Com- 
munity and Staff Relations, the Division of Public 
Information and the section of Information and Ad- 
justment. 

On one occasion, a joint staff meeting with the 
case workers and supervisors of a district office of a 
family agency was held and provided a stimulating 
opportunity for joint thinking concerning functional 
relationship between public and private family agency 
services. 

While the final evaluation of the results of the 
Work-Study project will be made only in the course 
of the experience of this and other groups upon their 
return to the agency and the assumption of their nor- 
mal responsibilities, certain inherent values appeared 
self-evident. Many of these values were recognized 
by the members of the group and were expressed by 
them not only in the course of individual conferences 
but also in their group meetings, particularly the 
meeting which was devoted to group analysis of the 
experience. 


Work-Stupy VALues 


ia SENSE of orientation to the field of social 
work as a whole developed, gradually displacing 
the feeling that a public agency is inherently “differ- 
ent.” It may well be that the development of a pro- 
fessional approach to the function of public assistance 
was better served through the students’ assignment in 
the agency where they had had their major, if not 
total, social work experience than it could otherwise 
have been, although obviously there were certain dis- 
advantages as well in their placement in a familiar 
setting to which they brought both positive and nega- 
tive feelings. 

Better understanding of individual behavior and 
motivation resulted in greater alertness in diagnostic 
and treatment processes. Problems tended to assume 
more individualized meanings. One of the student 
supervisors expressed this by recalling that in super- 
visory practice she had believed that a worker’s state- 
ment that a case presented a problem of marital 
difficulty constituted “diagnosis.” After a brief period 
of field experience, she recognized the impossibility 
of arriving at a sound statement of the difficulty 
without a fuller understanding of the individuals who 
have the problem, their feelings and attitudes, their 
interest or lack of interest in help, their capacities as 
well as their limitations. “Problems,” in other words, 
which has been seen largely as classification, began 
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to emerge as living, dynamic, reactions with a variety 
of component elements, of expression, of meaning. 
This does not imply that there was no variation in 
intensity of activity in the case loads. On the con- 
trary, sharper differentiation as to degree of need, 
method, and other aspects was achieved through in- 
creasingly fine discrimination. The complexity in- 
herent in meeting those responsibilities which had 
appeared comparatively simple—determination of 
need, administration of assistance and services—was 
increasingly recognized by the group. 


Ipeas Asout RELIEF 


$ UNDERSTANDING of the individual and the family 

became more sensitive, the inter-relatedness of 
their problems was seen. Integration of the aspects of 
financial investigation within the total case work 
process was achieved gradually as it was recognized 
that attitudes around possession of resources, for ex- 
ample, reflected a client’s emotional needs, as well as 
presented specific practical question. 

With increased diagnostic insight and treatment 
skills, more individualized application developed in 
the use of the budget, the use and timing of relief 
and services, the exploration of management and 
other aspects. Relief was handled with greater flexi- 
bility and better understanding of the relationship 
between the giving and the plan in the specific situa- 
tion. For example, one of the group indicated that her 
concept of “relief” had developed from the considera- 
tion that it is composed of specific budget items which 
may be granted in accordance with certain schedule, 
to the realization that it is primarily related to the 
needs of specific families. 

While the group was extremely conscious of eligi- 
bility factors—of the need for exploring resources, for 
clarifying settlement, etc., these processes were more 
soundly geared to the total handling of each situation. 
There seemed to be greater security in granting 
emergency assistance or assistance of a temporary 
basis when such need was indicated, pending further 
study. Withdrawal of relief was also more carefully 
considered and timed. Handling relief in this way 
frequently resulted in sounder solution of the social 
problem, in some instances earlier than was antici- 
pated. 

The opportunity afforded the student-supervisors 
for direct contacts with other agencies was a particu- 
larly enriching experience, which contributed not only 
to increased utilization of services in the treatment 
process, but to sounder concepts of cooperation. One 
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of the group illustrated the growth she had attained 
in this area by explaining that in her supervisory re- 
view of records, she had usually felt that the worker 
who had written to and secured reports from other 
agencies on the basis of a Social Service Exchange 
clearance, or who informed another agency in ad- 
vance of his referral of a client, was doing an ade- 
quate job in this respect; however, she now realized 
the superficiality of these processes, and saw the need 
for mutual exchange of information, sharing of ex- 
perience and joint development of plans. These con- 
cepts were extended also to the use of the consultant 
services of the Department—medical resources, place- 
ment, home economics, etc. 


Lonc-TERM OpjEcTIVEs 


TTENTION was focused upon long-term objectives, 
A rather than immediate accomplishments. As un- 
derstanding of their clients as individuals was gained 
the tendency to establish time limits in terms of 
arbitrary decisions was displaced by more flexible 
interpretation of goals in terms of the clients’ in- 
terests and capacities. 

This aspect can be illustrated by the handling of 
employment opportunities for young people. In a 
period when job opportunities have been available, 
the agency has naturally and soundly placed emphasis 
upon referrals for employment. A familiar method, 
which had been frequently utilized by the super- 
visors in their direction of workers, was the placing 
of responsibility upon the individual for securing a 
job within a specific period of time, or failing this, 
to accept what appeared to be a suitable opening 
available through the Employment Section of the 
Department. However, more detailed understanding 
of total family situations and the emphasis upon long- 
term planning toward economic rehabilitation fre- 
quently suggested the validity of other plans and 
methods. For example, vocational consultation fol- 
lowed by specialized training might offer a sounder 
plan than immediate placement in certain situations 
—not alone for the individual young person, nor for 
the family, but for the community as a whole. 

In this effort to present the background, the ad- 
ministrative arrangements, the method and the find- 
ings of this Work-Study Plan, I am aware that each 
aspect has been but superficially delineated. My hope 
is that this brief summarization of the facts of the 
experiment may stimulate further interest in and 
critical analysis of the Work-Study Plan as one 
method of professional education. 














CASE HISTORY OF JOHNNY TIMESTUUY 


by Evetyn LitTLe 


Larimer County Department of Public Welfare 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





Case No. 000 


TIMESTUDY, JOHNNY 
Apr. 17, 1944 


On this date a call was made at the Larimer County 
Department of Public Welfare by Johnny Timestudy, 
for the purpose of adding his duties to the work of 
the staff, he at the end of a month to determine the 
number of cases each visitor should carry. 

Johnny, in appearance, was a quaint little character. 
He consisted of a great many instructions and a form 


to be filled out each day. 
ATTITUDE 


Johnny was quite considerate. Because of this, he 
was accepted gracefully, if not too graciously, and 
with little discussion on the part of the case work 
staff and the clerical and stenographic department. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Eight o'clock, and Johnny didn’t allow the bit of 
morning gossip before the day began. Therefore, we 
went to work. There was a pile of dictation on the 
desk to be read before we could leave for the field. 
Bill Jones, revisit, marked OAP, filed, read and 
proofed stenographic work, found small error, had to 
have it changed, finished case, marked the column 
entitled “case planning” and set down time as 8:19. 
The visitor became conscious that time was passing 
and she was due in Loveland for an intake, checked 
through the cases and picked out all changes due, and 
put rest aside to work on later. Left for Loveland, 
8:30, arrived Loveland, 8:50 and found several people 
waiting. Marked above down as Travel and dis- 
tributed accordingly through the days visits. 


Orrice CaLts 


Five minutes after 9:00 and a Mr. W. came in to 
~ apply for a Class B pension. We stopped to wonder 
what happened to the last fifteen minutes and decided 
it was mostly spent in cleaning the office. Last Sat- 
urday it stormed and clients and visitors had carried 
in lots of mud. No place for this on time study. 
Talked to Mr. W. for some time and finally made an 
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appointment for next afternoon at his home. Kept 
all materials we agreed on as good proof to have 
copies made by senior stenographers. Time: 9:52. 
Mrs. Espinosa wanted clothing. Came in at 9:55, 
clothing order filled out and several used pieces of 
clothing sorted out and given to her for her foster 
daughter. Mr. E. not so well, T. B. seems worse, 
doctor advises more milk. Time 10:01. 10:03, change 
of address for Mr. T., OAP recipient who is going 
to spend spring in Arizona and California. Sub- 
mitted change of status. Time 10:05. 10:08, Mr. M. 
from Berthoud came in to report divorce proceedings 
from wife in California. Said he met her through 
love lorn and lonely people column, but she had not 
proved such a good wife. She refused to live in 
Colorado and he had found another woman to share 
his lonely life with him. She is an OAP recipient 
also, which always seems to make the “course of true 
love run smoother.” Time 10:20. Telephone rings, 
Mortuary calling, Mrs. Jones, OAP recipient died last 
night. Will you OK burial. We asked them to have 
family come to office. Time 10:21. Pulled Jones case 
and checked the history and face sheet. We read his- 
tory which said client had no resources. Three sons 
and one daughter living, all married. Time 10:22. 
Checked the revisit list, noted 15 more calls for the 
month, all rural, because of bad weather and not 
being able to get to them. Called several families 
in district and found that the roads were clear. 

Time 10:45. Jones family came in to see about burial 
for the mother. After some discussion, the sons 
agreed they did not wish OAP burial, as it wasn’t 
good enough. Wrote note to clerical department to 
hold check and that a change of status would follow 
on next dictation day. Time 11:02. Another tele- 
phone call, is Mr. P. eligible for Medical this month, 
needs teeth extracted and must have it done imme- 
diately. Agreed to interview him. (Visitor forgot to 
enter this item and time.) Telephone call, Mr. J. just 
returned from Timbuctoo and wants next OAP check 
sent to Box 401, Loveland, 11:20-11:22. Mr. P. came 
in about teeth, had L-7 to go to dentist, jaw badly 
swollen and he seemed nervous. We checked budget, 
man was apparently eligible, wrote GA-5 and GA-, 
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had man sign application to cover bill (wife ADC 
and husband unemployable.) Made out intake re- 
ferral and signed the L-7, Time 11:45. It has been a 
slow morning. We spent next few minutes before 
lunch in checking selective service and seeing doctor. 
Time 11:58. We were getting ready to lock door 
when Mr. G. came in with the following letter. He 
wondered what it meant. “Dear Mr. G.: We have 
checked your resources and have found you are in- 
eligible for pension, as your earnings are more than 
$45 a month. However, due to a technicality in the 
law, we must mail you your check and we trust you 
will refund. Will you please refund in the amount of 
your check, $37. We hope this matter will be taken 
care of as soon as possible after the twentieth of the 
month.” Visitor explained the reason for the letter to 
the best of her ability. We left for lunch at 12:15. 


Home Visits 


Visitor must make a call on ADC client in regard 
to income from farm produce as GA payroll deadline 
is tomorrow and information must be secured if 
possible. Mrs. C. lives 8 miles west of Loveland, 
first 7 miles OK, last mile has to be walked during 
the winter as road is impassible in bad weather. 
Rained and snowed yesterday. We will walk today. 
Time 12:45; travel time in car 13 minutes, travel time 
walking, 25 minutes. Found Mrs. C. and niece home. 
Roads had been so bad that she has not been able to 
go to school. The niece called the school and teachers 
gave her assignments to do at home. We discussed 
the possibility of cash income from farm produce. 
Mrs. C. sells sixty dozen eggs a week, and is feeding 
two sacks of mash, two sacks of mixed grain, plus 
oyster shell, and meat scraps. Total cost of production 
$17 a month and income is $15 a week, monthly in- 
come was found to be $65, total net income is $48. 
Budget shows no need for cash supplementation of 
ADC. We explained to Mrs. C. and she agreed and 
said she did not need it. We drank a cup of hot tea 
with Mrs. C. and niece and started walking back 
down mountain. Called on Mrs. H., applicant for 
Class A. pension. Time 3:00. Mrs. H. is deaf, so had 
to call daughter to come and talk to visitor. We 
discussed all types of proof and finally secured ample 
residential, financial and birth proof of eligibility. We 
took application. Time 3:40. We stopped at doctor’s 
office to get prescription for client needing whiskey 
(Client has Bergers), and uses approximately 1 pint 
of whiskey a week. We assured Mr. G. it was heal- 
ing. When the visitor talks to this man, she realizes 
the wisdom of the words, “Pain is the breaking of the 
shell that is understanding,” as he sits or lays in his 
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bed, always cheerful, believing he will someday be 
well, even though he has lost both limbs, and is now 
dying by inches. We helped Mr. G. dismember an 
old clock he is trying to fix for a neighbor while dis- 
cussing the various social and financial phases of his 
case. We agreed to see to it that when his father dies, 
he is placed on the left side of his lot and that in 
case of Mr. C’s death, he is to be placed on the right 
side of his wife. Visitor has already arranged for 
funeral contract between mortician and client. We 
must not forget to attend to these details. We gave 
Mr. G. the new thriller-diller mysteries and left with 
a complete understanding. Time, 5:10. We believe 
we will call it a day. Arrived home 5:35. 


Later, THE SAME EVENING 


Time: Beyond that required of the Time Study, 
usually called extra curricular. 


Dear Diary: I guess I stopped my work too soon. 
At 6:30 this evening, I received a telephone call, re- 
questing me to take Mrs. F. to the Hospital. She said 
her labor pains were just starting and if I could come 
down by nine, we would have plenty of time. Hav- 
ing a personal reason for wanting to be through work 
at nine, I left immediately, hoping to persuade her 
to come to the hospital at once. It is raining terribly 
tonight, and the roads are bad. We arrived in Love- 
land about seven. I wanted to start back immediately, 
but had to find some one to take care of the children, 
as Mr. F. wasn’t home. Finally left Loveland at 7:41. 
Mrs. F. delivered a girl baby in the back seat of my 
car at 7:47. I stopped the car and wrapped the baby 
in my car blanket. Arrived at hospital. about 8:00 
and turned patient over to doctor and nurse. I left 
the hospital at 8:15, and both mother and child were 
doing well, but visitor is still quite nervous. I have 
thought a great deal in the last hour of the hours I 
have spent and the things I have done this day. It is 
not much different than every day. Each day is made 
up of trips we make to the hospital and giving help 
as needed by our clients, trying to locate homes for 
our aged when they move, extra trips, bringing people 
to the clinic to receive medical care; time spent in 
aiding those many people who depend on us for their 
spiritual comfort, as well as food, clothing and shel- 
ter. A great many of these things are beyond report- 
ing, for who can record heartaches of mothers over 
their children, the grief of those left behind by death, 
the unhappiness, the relief in the hearts of people be- 
cause of security given,—or the screams of a woman 
in childbirth. Dear Diary: I feel I have earned my 
salary today. 














NEWS ANU NOTES 





N.P.C. 


HE LATEST National Publicity Council packet for 
yin and service members contains, as always, 
good material. The examples of what other agencies 
have done with reports and pamphlets contain ideas 
that any administrator planning some publicity will 
want to use. 

Incidentally, planners of public relations programs 
should not miss “Public Relations Programs in Social 
Work,” reprinted from the Social Work Year Book 
1945. This is an excellent analysis of what we have 
done and have not done, especially in the public 


welfare field. 


FELLowsHIPs IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


HE U. S. Public Health Service is trying to do 
i pero about the need for trained public edu- 
cation personnel. They have announced fellowships 
for a year’s graduate study in health education, lead- 
ing to a master’s degree in public health. The fellow- 
ships have been made available by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. “The sponsors 
of the fellowships are concerned chiefly with meeting 
the existing shortage of trained health educators.” 
Training will be given at the University of North 
Carolina, Yale University, or the University of 
Michigan. Financial aid includes $100 a month, tui- 
tion, and travel expenses for field experience. Further 
information can be obtained from the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. 


Ai to Tue B.iInp 


oR ELIciBILITY for blind assistance, Illinois has 
F adopted a new definition of blindness which 
makes possible the quantitative determination of 
effective sight and takes account of handicapping 
eye conditions that do not involve visual acuity. The 
new definition is: 

“In terms of ophthalmic measurement, central visual 
acuity of 20/200 in the better eye with correcting 
lenses is considered economic blindness. A periph- 
eral field loss in which the visual field efficiency 
is reduced to 30 per cent or less, may be considered 
equally disabling, as may certain ocular conditions 
which do not necessarily involve visual acuity or 
peripheral field loss but which constitute severe visual 
handicaps.” 


Under this definition visual acuity and the range 
of the field of vision are considered together in deter- 
mining the amount of sight which a person may pos- 
sess. Consideration is also given to various ailments 
(such as an inability to keep the eyes open or to 
focus the eyes) which impair one’s ability to utilize 
his sight. 

In approving the new definition, the Social Security 
Board said: “We believe that the definition is reason- 
able and technically sound and will contribute to 
more equitable and individualized treatment of per- 
sons with visual defects and disabilities.” 


A Pat on Tue Back 
“Dear Sirs: 

Me avec « Our first use of the Directory was to in- 
quire concerning the location of a priest in Pendle- 
ton, Ore., who had not been heard from for several 
years. The inquirer, a sister, had tried many other 
channels and all had failed. 

“Our letter left Italy on Feb. 15th for the Oregon 
State Forwarding Center at Portland. It was evi- 
dently forwarded to Pendleton, Ore. and from there 
to Oshkosh, Wis. where the priest was located. The 
service was so fast that we received the requested 
information here in Italy on March 21st...... 

Very truly yours, 
Capt. Geo. M. V. Brown, 
0-517953 
Co. “D” 2675th Regt. A.C. 
APO 394, Postmaster, N. Y.” 


Postwar Joss 


OSTWAR JOBS FOR VETERANS is the subject of the 

March 1945 Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. “It is hoped that the 
articles in this volume will aid in stimulating further 
discussion of those problems which are as yet un- 
solved . . .,” Paul Webbink, editor, states in his fore- 
word. This volume includes twenty-three articles 
analyzing the problems involved in the general pic- 
ture of postwar jobs for veterans. It includes an 
analysis of the dimensions of the problem, govern- 
ment measures to assist the veteran, including federal 
and state plans, special problems in the re-absorption 
of veterans, and the need for a positive policy. Those 
especially interested in this problem will find this 
issue of the Annals useful. 
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Race Retations AnNp Locat GovERNMENT 


HE GROWING importance of race relations as a local 
j nore! problem in the minds of public offi- 
cials is illustrated by the recent action taken by Los 
Angeles County. The Civil Service Assembly reports 
that as part of its in-service training program, a 
five-day institute on inter-racial relations was held 
for Los Angeles County officials and employes to 
give them an understanding of the problems of 
minority groups, so that frictions arising in their 
contacts with members of these groups can be mini- 
mized. Around five hundred county employes at- 
tended five three-hour sessions. Problems of inter- 
group relations affecting the entire structure of com- 
munity life and county governmental services were 
analyzed and defined. The subject matter of the 
program covered various aspects of the orientation 
of minority groups including cultural, housing, and 
employment problems. 


Sreppinc AHEAD 


OLORADO HAS removed the ceilings on the payments 
[ for aid to dependent children. The Act passed by 
the General Assembly provides that “the amount of 
assistance which shall be granted for any dependent 
child under the age of 18 years shall be on the basis 
of budgetary need as determined by the county de- 
partment, with due regard to the resources and 
necessary expenditures of the family and the condi- 
tions existing in each case and in accordance with the 
rules and regulations made by the State Department.” 


Grounp Work 


HE CoLorADO State Conference of Social Welfare 

has been working for this change for some time 
with the support of the Annuity League, the Denver 
League of Women Voters, and other groups. Last 
fall, the conference adopted the following resolution 
which was endorsed by many individuals and groups 
in the state: 

“WHEREAS, maximum payments of $18.00 on be- 
half of the first child and $12.00 on behalf of other 
children, provided for in the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren program, are often inadequate to meet min- 
imum health and decency standards, thereby forcing 
county departments of public welfare to provide gen- 
eral assistance funds to supplement the Aid to De- 
pendent Children payment, such supplementation 
placing an undue share of the financial burden on 
counties in Colorado, 

“BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the 
Colorado General Assembly be urged to consider the 
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necessity for removing the limitation on payments 
under the Aid to Dependent Children program, 
thereby permitting payment of total budgetary needs 
from Aid Dependent Children funds.” 

Other resolutions adopted at that time were: 

“WHEREAS, successful conclusion of the war will 
result in reconversion from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy, with consequent dislocation of war workers 
and other persons during such transition period and 
possibly thereafter, thereby placing an undue burden 
in providing necessary public assistance for such 
needy displaced or unemployed persons on counties 
in Colorado. 

“BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED by the Colo- 
rado State Conference of Social Welfare that the 
Colorado General Assembly be urged to consider the 
necessity of providing adequate general assistance 
funds to assist the counties in meeting such financial 
need. 

“WHEREAS, the Federal Government now par- 
ticipates financially only in certain specified categor- 
ical programs, and assumes no financial responsibility 
for payments to equally needy persons unable, for 
technical reasons, to qualify for such categorical assist- 
ance, thereby placing on the state and counties full 
financial responsibility for such needy persons, and 

“WHEREAS, the variation among the several 
states on residence requirements as a basis for estab- 
lishing eligibility for public assistance results in un- 
due hardship for persons in need, 

“BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED by the Colo- 
rado State Conference of Social Welfare that the 
Senators and Congressmen from Colorado be urged 
to consider the necessity for Federal participation in 
all payments to persons in need, and that Federal 
legislation be enacted establishing uniform residence 
requirements as a basis for granting public assistance 
to persons in need.” 


New York AND TAXEs 


N NEW YORK, a state commission has been making 
l a thorough study of revenues and taxes. They 
have suggested a solution to the problems of munic- 
ipal finance. This solution involves the structure of 
state finance and the financial support of social serv- 
ices rendered by government in the state. Governor 
Dewey has commented that if the objectives are 
achieved, in addition to stabilizing municipal finance, 
they will “provide a foundation for much-needed in- 
tegration in the social welfare services.” 

The objectives as stated by the commission in its 
report are: (1) stabilization of local revenues derived 
from the state by pooling locally-shared taxes and dis- 
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cributing fixed sums instead, to the participating 
municipalities; (2) greater contribution by the state 
to the social welfare services to remove some of the 
fluctuating, burdensome drain on municipalities dur- 
ing periods when real estate, the basic source of rev- 
enue to the municipalities, is least able to bear it; 
and (3) consideration of the establishment of a 
reserve fund to maintain continuity of revenues for a 
“local assistance budget.” 

At the same time another major piece of work has 
been done in New York. The Ostertag Committee 
on Social Welfare Integration has conducted many 
studies and public hearings on the problems of in- 
tegration of the social welfare services. Governor 
Dewey has said that he will call a special session of 
the legislature to consider the reports of these two 
committees. , 





Reports 





Joint Meeting of the APWA Committees on War 
Services and Public Aid Policies 

ne APWA Committees on War Services and Pub- 

lic Aid Policies (succeeded by the Committee on 
Welfare Policy) met in Washington February 9 and 
10 to discuss questions of general welfare policy. 

Committee discussion, led by J. Milton Patterson, 
Chairman, reflected a conviction that the experience 
of the war years had contributed to a general broad- 
ening of the concept of public welfare both in terms 
of philosophy and practice. Many state and local 
public welfare departments, while originally created 
or reconstituted in order to administer the sharply de- 
limited provisions of the Federal Social Security Act, 
have found that the welfare machinery created for 
this limited purpose has been called on for a far 
broader range of social services under the pressures of 
the war years. This in turn has led to growth in the 
direction of comprehensiveness and to dissatisfaction 
with the limitations of present legislative provisions 
and organizational structure at the several levels of 
government. 


Soctat SERVICES 


There was general agreement by the Committee 
that the trend of the war years for public welfare de- 
partments to provide an increasing variety of social 
services, many wholly unrelated to economic need, 
would continue in the postwar period. It was felt that 
the inevitable social readjustments of the demobiliza- 
tion and reconversion process would create a contin- 
ued need for such services and that people were com- 


ing increasingly to expect them from the public de- 
partment. 

It was apparent from the discussion that the de- 
velopment of social services on a broad basis under 
public welfare auspices was aggravating the difficul- 
ties growing out of the separation of child welfare 
services and accelerating the growth of pressure for 
administrative integration. 

It was recognized that the growth of social services 
unrelated to need and the ability to provide such 
services on a high level of professional competence is 
extremely spotty. On the other hand, it was felt that 
a public agency could not decline to perform a needed 
public service on the grounds of inadequate personnel 
but must undertake to do the best job possible within 
the resources available to it. Here again the necessity 
to use limited professional personnel in all areas re- 
quiring a high degree of skill has contributed to the 
trend toward integration of child welfare services. 

The Committee felt, with one dissenting vote, 
that the ‘Federal Government should recognize the 
broadening concept of a comprehensive welfare pro- 
gram by matching state and local expenditures for 
welfare services right across the board. The pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill were re- 
viewed in this light, and it was felt that while they 
were aM enormous improvement over present pro- 
visions, they were still tied too closely to the concept 
of actual or potential .need.* 

It was felt that many state welfare laws had not 
been drawn with the present broad concept of public 
welfare functions in mind and that some of them 
should be reviewed and revised. It was suggested that 
the Council of State Governments be requested to 
work with the APWA in drafting a model law. 


GrowTH oF Cooperative RESPONSIBILITIES 


Public welfare departments are increasingly con- 
cerned about their relationships to other units of 
government as they touch on overlapping or closely 
related fields of responsibility. In this area of inter- 
agency relationships it was apparent that there is 
room for a wide variety of practice among the several 
states. 

It was generally agreed, however, that participation 
in planning commissions or informal coordinating 
councils is increasingly important as the range of pub- 
lic welfare department interest grows. 

The mutual interests of public welfare and public 


*Secretary’s note: Since the mecting it has been learned that 
Senator Wagner is considering modifying this provision to permit 
matching of all services performed by the “cooperating states and 
local welfare agencies.” 
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health departments, particularly in the care of the 
chronically ill, was discussed at length. In some 
states, as in New Jersey, the actual operation of 
nursing homes for the chronically ill is a welfare de- 
partment responsibility. There the current effort is to 
secure state financial participation with required min- 
imum standards. In most states the trend seems to 
be toward health department operation with the co- 
operation of the welfare department in handling in- 
take (from the point of view of financial need) and 
providing social services. The importance of tying 
such an institution to a general hospital from the 
point of view of securing and retaining competent 
medical personnel was stressed. The importance of 
developing policies to which any postwar construction 
in this field may be related was emphasized. 

The relationship of public welfare departments to 
the police, the courts, and the field of correction was 
also discussed. There was general support for the 
plan of placing training schools for juvenile offenders 
in the welfare departments. Commissioner Ellis spoke 
favorably of New Jersey’s experience in including all 
correctional institutions within the welfare agency. 
Several recent experiments in different states in de- 
veloping classification and diagnostic centers for mal- 
adjusted or delinquent children were described. Re- 
lationships with the police and with the courts were 
discussed by the Committee. It was felt that in many 
instances the absence of adequate social services was 
forcing the police into programs for children and 
youngsters which frequently went beyond their most 
effective functioning. The desirability of working out 
cooperative relationships with both the police and the 
courts was stressed. The general public concern re- 
garding wartime juvenile delinquency was felt to 
offer an opportunity for progressive action in this 
field. 

Service to veterans was recognized as one of the 
major areas in which a cooperative relationship to all 
other groups would be a major factor in the postwar 
scene. 


INsTITUTIONS 


Institutions were described as having achieved an 
unwarranted status as step-children in the welfare 
field. The feeling was expressed that the APWA 
should take a more active interest in this field. It was 


felt that the war had helped to point up the legitimate. 


and indispensable role of some types of institution 
and that effort should be devoted to converting the 
unqualified opposition of many social workers to all 
forms of institutional care into an objective appraisal 
of their role and of how they might be improved. 


The trend toward broader licensing power over 
nonpublic institutions, especially for the care of chil- 
dren, the aged, and the ill, was discussed. Consider- 
able support was expressed for authority to license 
boarding homes for the aged as is now done in New 
Jersey and in many other states. 


Pusuic AssIstaNce Po.icies 


Many factors in the war situation, including the 
lessened pressure of need on state relief funds, has 
contributed to the old age pension pressure. The 
group recognized that this move to eliminate or 
minimize need as a factor in the granting of old age 
assistance raised a major question of welfare policy. 
After considerable discussion the following conclu- 
sions were reached: 

The only satisfactory answer to the pressure for 
old age pensions is the speedy extension and liberal- 
ization of the old age and survivor’s insurance pro- 
gram, which would be seriously threatened should 
old age pensions be enacted. Not only should every 
effort be made to secure virtually universal coverage 
under the OASI program, but the Social Security 
Board should be urged to explore every possible 
device for speeding payments to newly covered old 
people who have not had time to make the neces- 
sary contributions. The cost to the government of 
compensating for such liberalization might well be 
offset by the lightening of the assistance load and 
of the pressure for pensions. 

While modified pension plans such as the guar- 
anteed minimum income plan in Massachusetts and 
the flat grant less income plan of Colorado have 
some value, they are costly and do not meet the 
basic objection of the old age pension advocates to 
any investigation of resources. 

Certain policies in the administration of public 
assistance can be very helpful in eliminating irri- 
tation due to confusion, apparent favoritism, or the 
aggravation of family friction. Some of the policies 
discussed were the use of standard budgets, simpli- 
fication of procedures, and liberal policies on casual 
income, property resources, relative responsibility, 
lien law application, etc. 

The Committee discussed the question of categories 
and felt that their continuance should be permissive 
with the states. Their value from the point of view 
of the public and the client was defended by some 
members of the Committee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


All discussion of the broadening concept of public 
welfare functions pointed to the need for administra- 
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tive reorganization at all levels of government in 
order to assure unified leadership, comprehensive 
planning, and coordinated administration. 

Strong support was expressed for the proposal ad- 
vanced by the Board of the Association to create a 
Public Welfare Administration within the Federal 
Security Agency (or a new department) in which 
would be centered all welfare responsibilities of the 
Federal Government, including the administration of 
the present public assistance and child welfare pro- 
grams and all relationships to the state welfare de- 
partments. While less sense of urgency was expressed 
regarding the proposal to create a Department of 
Public Social Services, it was generally agreed that the 
services contributing to the development and protec- 
tion of individual well-being should be grouped to- 
gether and will need strong and inspired leadership 
in the postwar period. 

The need for integration of welfare services at the 
state and local level was felt to be no less urgent than 
at the federal level. The Committee recognized, how- 
ever, that the wide variety of existing situations would 
have to be resolved on an individual basis in each 
state. 

EvizaBETH WICKENDEN, 
Washington Representative 


American Public Welfare Association 


Montana Reports on O.A.A. 


HE Montana report, “Old Age Assistance Recip- 
, peeaagestare Characteristics and Economic Status,” 
gives the answers to the questions “Who are the 
recipients of Old Age Assistance? Where do they 
live? How long have they received assistance? How 
much do they require in order to obtain the food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, medical care, etc. necessary for 
the maintenance of a ‘standard of living compatible 
with decency and health’? How many of them have 
resources in cash and in kind, and what is the value 
of these resources? What forms of public aid, in addi- 
tion to Old Age Assistance, do they receive? What is 
the amount of their ‘need’—the difference between 
budget requirements and resources—which they must 
meet through public assistance? Are the Old Age 
Assistance payments adequate to meet the ‘need’ of 
the recipients? What is their total income, including 
public assistance and their own resources? How 
much of their total income is obtained from Old Age 
Assistance?” 

Some rather good pictorial statistics help to give the 
answers to the questions. For those who want the 
details, an appendix of tables is included. 





Book Notes 





Handbook for Old Age Counsellors, by Lillien J. 
Martin. Geertz Printing Company, San Francisco. 
1944. 84 pages, including reading lists. Distributed 
without charge to those persons or agencies interested 
in the rehabilitation of the aging and the old. 

This handbook was printed as a memorial to Dr. 
Lillien J. Martin and is a report of the “method of 
salvaging, rehabilitating, and reconditioning old peo- 
ple, used in the Old Age Counselling Center in San 
Francisco, California.” Clare de Gruchy, Director 
of the Old Age Counselling Center, in her foreword 
to the book, cites its keynote and its purpose: old 
people “can be given a new lease on life and enabled 
to resume an active part in society’s daily give-and- 
te. 

Do You Know Labor? by James Myers. John Day 
Company, New York City. 1943. 240 pages. $2.00. 

Here is an impartial analysis of the problems of 
laborers and employers. Mr. Myers, at present indus- 
trial secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, is exceptionally well-equipped 
to write on this subject. This book is a good clear 
picture of labor unions in America. Persons in the 
field of public welfare are well acquainted with the 
group that “has been a major influence in obtaining 
legislation for public safety and health” and which 
has been “chiefly responsible” for provisions improv- 
ing working conditions for women, reducing child 
labor, abolishing sweat shops, setting up workmen’s 
compensation insurance, safeguarding civil liberties, 
providing for the minimum wage laws, securing the 
adoption of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
laws for slum clearance and low-rent housing, social 
insurance, “and scores of minor safeguards for work- 
ers’ health and welfare.” Persons interested in public 
welfare should be especially well informed about the 
groups that have been giving millions of dollars to 
war relief and other millions in taxes for the support 
of public welfare. Perhaps also public welfare ad- 
ministrators should notice “an interesting by-product 
of the union activity for community and war relief 
which has been the inclusion on the boards of direc- 
tors of community chests, Red Cross, and social agen- 
cies, of union representatives.” 


Directory of Member Agencies, Family Welfare 
Association of America, 122 E. 22nd Street, New 
York 10, New York. January 1945. 68 pages. $1.00. 

The F.W.A.A. Directory is designed especially for 
the use of member agencies and is in fact an official 
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list of the members. However, many other agencies 
have found the Directory useful in necessary corre- 
spondence with these organizations. The Directory 
includes a good discussion of “Principles and Pro- 
cedures in Inter-Agency Service.” This section is 
especially good for correspondence with private agen- 
cies and it analyzes public and private agency rela- 
tions in regard to correspondence. 

Cooperation in Crime Control, edited by Marjorie 
Bell, National Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 320 pages. Paper, $1.25, 
cloth $1.75. 

This is the 1944 Year Book of the National Proba- 
tion Association. It includes current opinion on the 
treatment and prevention of delinquency and crime 
and is made up of papers given at the annual con- 
ference in Cleveland and at other conferences. The 
list of contributors is impressive. The range of sub- 
jects covers juvenile courts and their community rela- 
tions, case work with delinquents, preventive services, 
problems of adult offenders, parole and institutions, 
legislation and court decisions of 1944, and a review 
of the activities of the National Probation Association 
for the year. Public welfare workers will find sig- 
nificant articles on delinquency and crime control. 
They will find suggestions on improving their own 
services and suggestions for establishing more effec- 
tive cooperative relationships with other community 
agencies. Directors of departments of public welfare 
will hope that the juvenile court judge and all the 
probation officers, school personnel, and police officials 
in their cities or counties will have read Cooperation 
in Crime Control from cover to cover. A director 
may want a copy of the book on his desk to refer to 
before making that speech or holding that conference 
with other agencies. All of the articles are written in 
readable style and are of general as well as profes- 
sional interest. 





New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local direc- 
tors of public welfare who are members of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. Application for 
enrollment should be submitted to the headquarters 
office for action by the Membership Committee of 
the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the April issue of Pustic Wexrare, the fol- 





lowing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 

Mrs. Leraun Baughn, Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 

Mrs. Helen H. Clarke, Emmett, Idaho 

Mrs. Agnes King, Forman, North Dakota 

Mr. Art Miller, Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. Donnabelle Neal, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Mayzee Schultz, St. Francis, Kansas 

Mr. George Sele, Hallock, Minnesota 

Mrs. Beth Stalker, Nampa, Idaho 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 101) 

4. That an interchange of information and technical 
services be facilitated for the development and adminis- 
tration of social security programs. 

5. That through the Permanent Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Social Security studies be made of methods of 
cooperation in building hospitals, providing sanitary 
equipment and all materials necessary for the develop- 
ment of a program for adequate medical care, and for 
preparing doctors, dentists, nurses and other personnel 
necessary for such a program. 

6. That the standard of living of workers be raised 
by promoting the development of public instruction, 
making primary education and the campaign against 
illiteracy obligatory and free, and endeavoring to extend 
the benefits of free instruction to the higher branches, 
including vocational education and rural education, in 
accordance with the possibilities of each State and with 
the aim of affording equality of opportunity to all Amer- 
ican citizens. 

7. That the policy of investment of funds belonging to 
social security and intended to guarantee long-term obli- 
gations be directed in accordance with plans for the de- 
velopment of the national economies and the provision 
of a higher level of employment, such investments being 
governed by considerations of social utility. 

8. That if the laws and economic policy of each coun- 
try permit, policies of investment of the reserves be- 
longing to social security should take chiefly into account 
the desirability of forming companies controlled by such 
social security agencies and intended for the production 
of sanitary articles, food and clothing, at the same time 
bearing in mind the minimum return required by capi- 
talization of the social security funds and the develop- 
ment of the national economies. 

9. That in order to combat unemployment the Amer- 
ican Governments promote the development of public 
workers and popular housing programs, either with their 
own resources or, if necessary, through inter-American 
economic and technical cooperation. 

10. That, independently of the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, the Inter-American Juridical Committee be en- 
trusted with the preparation of an “Inter-American 
Charter of Social Guarantees,” collaborating with the 
International Labor Office and taking into account the 
agreements and recommendations of the latter and the 
social legislation of the American countries. The charter 
shall be submitted for consideration and approval by the 
Ninth International Conference of American States 
which is to be held at Bogota. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


A Directory of federal and state public welfare agencies and 
officials, local public assistance agencies and officials serving 
cities of over 30,000 population. 


Program responsibilities of each unit are shown. For each 
state, agencies whose programs are related to public welfare 
(health, vocational rehabilitation, etc.) are listed. 





Additional contents include: 


® for each state, a statement on the administration of 
public assistance, a statement of approved practices 
in interstate correspondence, and the source of vital 


statistics information. 


@ a tabular summary of settlement and residence re- 
quirements for public assistance, by states. 


® a summary of the Service Men’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 and other veterans’ programs. 








$1.50 per copy 


($1.35 per copy on orders for 10 to 25 copies; 
$1.20 per copy on orders for 25 or more copies) 


Orders are now being accepted for delivery after June 1. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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